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V.— CICERO DE OFFICIIS 2. 10. 

Book II of the De Officiis begins with a resume\ in a single 
sentence, of Book I. Cicero then states, in another sentence, 
whose text at the close is disputed, 1 the theme of Book II. 
Paragraph two (§ 2) should begin here, not where the tradition 
makes it begin (see Knapp, A. J. P. XXVIII 58, n.). In §§ 2-6 
Cicero explains why he has devoted himself to philosophy ; in 
§§ 7-8 he defends his Academic attitude. 

In §9 he addresses himself to the real business of Book II. 
He reminds us that duty may be investigated under five heads 
(§§ 9-10). Of these, two deal with decus honestasgue, two 
with commoda vitae ; the fifth is concerned with the criterion by 
which we shall determine what we ought to do if there is an 
(apparent*) conflict between the right and the expedient. Of 
these five heads two have formed the theme of Book I ; Book II 
is to deal with the expedient, in two aspects. Then follow the 
words to which I would call especial attention, as follows 

(§§ 9-io) : ' 

In quo verbo (i. e. utile) lapsa consuetudo deflexit de via sen- 
simque eo deducta est ut honestatem ab utilitate secernens con- 
stitueret esse honestum aliquid quod utile non esset et utile quod 
non honestum, qua nulla pernicies maior hominum vitae potuit 
afferri. Summa quidem auctoritate philosophi severe sane atque 
honeste haec tria genera confusa cogitatione distinguunt. Quic- 
quid enim iustum sit id etiam utile esse censent itemque quod 
honestum idem iustum, ex quo efficitur ut quicquid honestum sit 
idem sit utile. Quod qui parum perspiciunt, ii saepe versutos 
homines et callidos admirantes malitiam sapientiam iudicant. 

The points I wish to make are these: (1) no part of this 
passage need be bracketed save tria ; (2) if any part of Summa 
quidem . . . sit utile is to be bracketed, all should be bracketed, 

1 See below, p. 73. 

'Throughout, but especially in Book III, Cicero insists that there can be 
no real conflict between honestum and utile. 

3 I give at first C. F. W. Miiller's text (Teubner, 1898) ; the punctuation is 
my own. 
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or, what amounts to the same thing, should be treated, if 
genuine, as a parenthetical remark or as in effect a footnote; 
(3) in any event tria should be bracketed ; (4) the insertion of re 
after genera, though not necessary, would much improve the 
passage. 

What is the force of quidem in Sumtna quidem auctoritate ? 
We have here, I think, even if somewhat disguised, the common 
use of quidem to make an admission which is at once more or 
less fully offset (= quamvis or quamquam . . . sed, piv . . . 8«). 
Quidem . . . auiem, quidem . . . sed are the forms used in such 
cases when the writer gives his thought in full detail, but the 
correlating conjunction or particle is not necessary. Authorities 
on this point are needless; however, reference may be made to 
Reisig-Haase, Vorlesungen 3. 272-273, especially N. 428, c on 
p. 273 ; Nagelsbach, Lateinische Stilistik 8 , 195, c. Here, if the 
contrasting thought has found expression in words at all, it has 
done so at cogitatione. The sense then is : ' To be sure philoso- 
phers ... do distinguish these (three) things, but it is in theory 
(in imagination, abstractly) only '. On the other hand we may 
interpret thus: 'To be sure philosophers . . . distinguish in 
theory these things so closely intertwined (but such distinction is 
futile) '. I prefer the former interpretation. If the latter inter- 
pretation is the more correct, Summa quidem . . . sit utile = a 
' corrective ' quamquam- or a ' corrective ' <f/.sz-clause (cf. again 
Reisig-Haase and Nagelsbach as cited above), 1 and constitute 
a quasi-footnote. 

1 Quidem has not been fairly dealt with by the editors. Crowell, Dettweiler, 
Miiller (annotated edition, 1882), Heine, Von Gruber say nothing about it. 
Holden translates thus : ' there are philosophers . . . who in theory . . . make 
a distinction between these three several kinds of excellence . . . , yet it will 
be allowed (sane) they do so upon strict and conscientious principles'. This 
rendering brings out another contrast imbedded in our passage, that between 
severe . . . honeste and distinguunt, but, so far as I can see, leaves quidem 
untouched. Possibly, however, Holden felt quidem and sane to be correla- 
tives ; that view, to my mind, gives a wrong force to the passage as a whole. 
Holden concludes by saying that Nagelsbach, p. 229, gave to quidem the force 
of yovv, ' at all events '. The reference to Nagelsbach must be to some old 
edition; it does not apply to the eighth edition (1888) which antedates Mr. 
Holden's seventh edition (1891): but Mr. Holden quite often in this edition 
failed to adapt references to latest editions of other works. In any case the 
sense supposed to have been given by Nagelsbach to quidem will not fit. 
Beier (1820) has this wrong note: "Quidem, cui Degen vim concedendi 
tribuit, hie i. potius valet, q. certe, scilicet, ut volgi opinio ilia elevetur." 
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If my interpretation is right, Cicero has expressed his thought 
in one respect too fully ; confusa is needless. Further, its 
presence disturbs the smoothness of the passage. Cicero was 
apparently seeking to repeat just before cogitatione the effect 
conveyed by quidetn. The dislocation would be removed were 
we to insert re after genera {genera re could easily, by a form of 
haplography, become genera) or if we were to read genere for 
genera (with Beier, Von Gruber, Miiller, Dettweiler). 1 

In the words In quo verbo . . . distinguunt Cicero has been 
saying, somewhat awkwardly, this : ' Though common usage 
and philosophers of the first rank . . . alike have distinguished 
honestum and utile, no such distinction exists in fact'. What 
room is there here for tria with haec general The actual 

1 If we insert re after genera, we may compare with our passage De Off. 
I. Q5 Est enim quiddam idque intellegitur in omni virtute quod deceat ; quod 
cogitatione magis a virtute potest quam re separari ; De Orat. 2. 177 ut re 
distinguantur, verbis confusa esse videantur. If we refrain from inserting re 
we may compare Cic. De Fin. 5. 67 atque haec coniunctio confusioque virtu- 
tum tamen a philosophis ratione quadam distinguuntur ; ratione quadam of this 
passage corresponds to cogitatione in ours. Cic. Tusc. I. 23 utrum igitur inter 
has sententias diiudicare malumus an ad propositum redire? Cuperem equi- 
dem utrumque, si posset, sed est difficile confundere, often cited as parallel to 
our passage, is quite different, for there the reference is not to things in 
reality indistinguishable, but rather to two things so sharply separable that 
they cannot be combined. 

It might indeed be argued that the De Finibus passage makes against the 
insertion of re after genere in our passage. It may be said in reply that, 
whereas coniunctio confusioque virtutum is an entirely natural phrase, (tria) 
genera confusa, without the addition of re (= re vera) is awkward. If Cicero 
wrote that, he missed a chance for an effective antithesis that would have 
added materially to the clear presentation of his idea. 

Those who wrote genere for genera viewed the passage at this point essen- 
tially as I have done. They compare Cic. Tusc. 5. 22 genere (i. e. re, propria 
vi sua), non numero cernerentur; De Off. 2. 60 genere vitiosa, temporibus 
necessaria. 

Beier bracketed no part of our passage (so, too, Stuerenberg, text edition, 
1834). Beier objected to attempts of various editors to explain tria out of the 
following clause as iustum, honestum, utile by noting that honestum and iustum 
are not different. He therefore thought tria a gloss. He then added : " Non 
tamen solicito propter 1. 1." I suppose he is referring to Cic. De Fin. 5. 3. 71 
previously cited by him : gravissimeque et severissime defenditur numquam 
aequitatem ab utilitate posse seiungi et quidquid aequum iustumque esset id 
etiam honestum vicissimque quidquid esset honestum id iustum etiam atque 
aequum fore. But surely here too we have two, not three, genera: why then 
should this passage deter one from ejecting tria from our text. 
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discussion of Book II began just thirteen lines above that in 
which tria stands. Of these thirteen lines six are concerned with 
a restatement of I §§ 9-10, concerning the ways in which duty 
may be investigated. One more line announces the theme of 
Book II. We must find the tria genera, if anywhere, in the 
sentence beginning with In quo verbo. In that sentence we can 
naturally find but two things, honestas and utilitas; if we find 
more than two we must find four, thus : two honesta {honestutn 
quod re vera utile est, honestutn quodnon utile esf), and, by parity 
of reasoning, two ulilia {utile quod honestutn est, utile quod non 
honestutn est). Finding four things involves verbal jugglery, as 
we can see by paraphrasing thus : honestutn et utile, honestutn sed 
non utile, utile et honestutn, utile sed non honestutn. Three 
things it is impossible to find, naturally. Nor is it possible here 
to explain haec, even theoretically, by what follows. When a 
writer condemns in one clause, as Cicero does in In quo verbo, 
etc., the separation of certain things and then in the very next 
clause talks about the differentiation of these things, his haec 
must refer backward, not forward, or else it becomes a waste of 
time to seek to interpret language at all. The logical mind, 
then, can find but two things discussed or named in the words 
preceding haec; those two things are honestas and utilitas. 
There is therefore no room for tria and the word should be 
bracketed. 1 

1 If we wish ample further proof that tria is impossible we may find it in the 
efforts of recent editors (except Von Gruber) to explain it. 

Miiller (1882) explains tria genera as " das bloss sittliche, das bloss ntitzliche, 
das sowohl sittliche als nutzliche". Holden (1891) borrowed his explanation 
from Miiller ; he calls the three things honestutn, utile, utile et honestutn. These 
are mere words ; if honestutn et utile is to find a place, we must find room also 
for utile et honestutn, and we come out again at four things, reducible to two, 
as shown above. Heine (1885) wrote thus: "Haec tria genera konnte man 
auch, wenn der Beweis (on the syllogism see below, p. 71) echt ware, nicht auf 
honestutn, iustutn, utile beziehen, denn das iustutn, dessen sich Cic. nur als 
Mittelglied fiir den Beweis bedient, kann er nicht als besondere Art 
anfilhren ". These are waste words if I am right in maintaining that haec 
[tria] genera must have a backward, not a forward reference. Heine then 
suggested that the tria are " honestutn an sich, das zugleich niitzlich, honestutn 
quod non esset utile, utile quod non esset honestutn ". This avails not ; it relegates 
to a subordinate position one of the two things with which Cicero is supremely 
concerned, the utile (utile quod honestutn est). Heine's three things are thus 
again really four (reducible to two, honestutn, utile). Stickney (1885) ventured 
no view of his own. To Heine's explanation he objected that there has been 
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Up to this point I have worked independently. 

In pursuing my examination of the editions, I came upon that 
of J. von Gruber* (Teubner, 1874), to find that my view had been 
in part anticipated.' 

Von Gruber printed as follows : . . . [tria] genera confusa . . . 
[Quidquid enim ... sit utile]. In his notes, however, he began 
badly, in that he defines haec tria {haec is now left unbracketed) 
by iustum, utile, honestum ; of this error I have said enough. 
But he redeems himself speedily, in his note on quidquid . . . 
utile : " Dass diese Worte eine Interpolation sind oder enthalten, 
zu der auch das vorhergehende tria gehort, ist kaum zweifelhaft, 
denn das honestum und iustum als 2 genera (Gattungsbegriffe) 
zu unterschieden ist Cicero gewiss nie eingefallen (vgl. Ill, 7, 6) ; 
und zumal an dieser Stelle gar keine Veranlassung das iustum 
herbeizuziehen. Vielleicht war die urspriingliche Lesart: haec 
genera re confusa, vgl. I, 27, 8." 

Here we have another example of the unhappy way in which 
the truth is set forth by some one, in a form and place readily 
accessible, only to be disregarded by contemporary and later 
students. See the last words of my paper in the Proceedings of 
the American Philological Association XXV (1894), p. xxx, in 
which I note that Macleane had rightly interpreted Horace 
C. 3. 30. 10-14 on 'y t0 yield at once to the traditional view of the 
passage. In The Classical Review X. 365-368 I defended at 
length an interpretation of Catullus 62. 45 which had been 
championed by Quintilian only to be disregarded by most 
modern editors. So in Vergil Eclogues 4. 62 I believe that 
Quintilian was right in reading qui. 1 

no previous mention of two honesta ; to the view that tria is to be explained by 
honestum, iustum, utile of the following clause (the syllogism), he objects, as 
Heine had done, that there is no real difference between honestum and utile, 
so that here again we have two things, not three. He says nothing of the 
logical impossibility of explaining haec here by what follows. Dettweiler 
(1890) and Crowell (1873, 1882) take the same view as Heine; Dettweiler 
accounts for the "Unklarheit" of the passage by "die ganze Hast der 
Abfassung wahrend einer hochst aufgeregten Zeit." 

1 Cf. also Beier (cited in end of note to page 68). 

2 1 have read with much satisfaction the remarks on this passage by Professor 
Postgate in a paper read by him before the British Academy, entitled Flaws 
in Classical Research (published separately by the Oxford Press ; see page 26). 
I cannot follow him, however, when in The Classical Review XVI. 36-37 he 
' emends ' hunc into hinc ; the change from the plural in qui to the singular in 
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It remains to explain, if possible, how the erroneous tria made 
its way into the text. I can conceive of no explanation save one ; 
tria is the result of an illogical effort to explain haec genera or 
haec alone by the aid of the quicquid-dause. Since modern 
editors have so often seriously considered this possibility, we 
need not blame a scribe too severely for inserting tria in this way. 

The quicquid enim clause has been repeatedly bracketed, e. g., 
by Miiller, Von Gruber, Heine, Holden, Stickney, Dettweiler, 
Crowell. Heine joins the clause with distinguuni and finds it 
absurd, for who could differentiate things by finding them 
identical? But the predicate in the preceding sentence is not 
distinguunt alone, but cogitatione distinguuni. Join the quicquid 
enim clause with cogitatione distinguunt, and we get the following 
wholly sensible result : ' though to be sure certain philosophers 
distinguish these things, in fact identical, distinguish them, yes, 
but in theory only, for after all they are too closely related in fact, 
too closely identical in fact, to be separable '. 

Heine finds another objection to the words, in that they are 
faulty in logic (so Von Gruber, Miiller, Dettweiler, Crowell, 
Holden (probably), Beier. In quidquid enim . . . idem sit utile 
Cicero (or some one else) is attempting a syllogism of this form : 
(1) iustum = utile ; (2) honestum — iuslum ; ergo, (3) honestum = 
utile (cf. a = b, c = a : ergo, b = c). But the syllogism is faulty, 
because the middle term iustum is not distinct from the other 
two, for, as was shown in Book I, iuslum is a part of honestum and 
so identical with it. But is a syllogism un-Ciceronian merely 
because it is faulty ? 

Heine notes, as a final reason for ejecting the quicquid enim 
clause, that such ejection makes much clearer the reference of 
quod qui parum perspiciunt ; he finds the antecedent of quod in 
the thought that honestum ■and. utile are separable only in theory. 

hunc need trouble no one, save one who is deliberating seeking for chances to 
emend. Even Greek can endure such a sentence as Sophocles Antigone 
1165-1167 : 

ras yap rjtiovat; 
brav irpo6ciCtv avdpe?, ov ridrifi 1 zyh 
£rjv tovtgv, a/lA' Sfiipvxov r/yovfiai venpdv. 

In Sophocles, as in Vergil, it is easy to see the raison d'etre of the shift of 
numbers ; in each case the diplomatic generalization is affected by the 
speaker's supreme interest in a specific case. 
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This argument, if it has any weight, makes equally well for the 
exclusion also of Sutnma quidem . . . distinguunt, as may be 
seen if we rewrite the whole passage with Suntma quidem . . . 
idem sit utile gone, thus : 

In quo verbo lapsa consuetudo deflexit de via sensimque eo 
deducta est ut honestatem ab utilitate secernens constitueret 
esse honestum aliquid quod utile non esset et utile quod non 
honestum, qua nulla pernicies maior hominum vitae potuit 
afferri. Quod qui parum perspiciunt, etc. 

I see, therefore, no good reason for bracketing the quicquid 
enim clause. On the other hand, if it is to be bracketed, then, if 
I am right in regarding it as containing an explanation not of 
distinguunt alone, but of cogitatione distinguunt together (of 
cogitatione surely if it explains only part of the preceding predi- 
cate), the words Summa quidem . . . idem sit utile cohere so 
closely together as a single entity that if any part of them is 
ejected the rest must go also. 

If the quicquid enim clause is retained, there is, to me at least, 
no real difficulty in referring quod in quod qui parum perspiciunt 
to the thought contained in cogitatione distinguunt. I have 
never sympathized with the mental processes which have led so 
many editors to reject qui fuit maior natu quam Plautus et 
Naevius in Cicero Tusc. i. 3 Annis fere DX post Romam condi- 
tam Livius fabulam dedit C. Claudio, Caeci filio, M. Tuditano 
consulibus anno ante natum Ennium, qui . . . Naevius. In such 
passages editors read too much clause by clause instead of read- 
ing in the large. 1 When one notes that C. Claudio . . . Ennium 

1 Conjunctions are often badly handled by the editors because they fail to 
read in the large. Cf. my note on etenim in Cicero, C. M. 15 (The Classical 
Review XIV 216), and my remarks on atque in Aeneid 6. 185 (in my review of 
Norden, Aeneid VI, A. J. P. XXVII 82). I might add many other examples, 
but shall content myself with just one more, an admirable instance. In 
Cicero Laelius 18-20 the thought is hard to follow, until one notes that 
neqtu id ltd vivum resece . . . optimum bene vivendi ducem (18, 19) is all in effect 
an aside or a footnote, and that enim in Sic enim perspicere videor (19) exerts 
force clear through inter paucos iungeretur (20), particularly on ita contractu res 
est . . . iungeretur. The whole page is thus reducible to this : " My first 
feeling, then, is that friendship can exist only between good men (I use the 
word ' good ' in its ordinary sense), for I see clearly, I fancy, that, though 
there is a fellowship in which every human being has a share, after all the 
fellowship of true friendship is possible only between two, or at most a small 
group, each of whom must be good ". In conclusion I beg to refer to two 
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constitute merely an ablative of time, lending definiteness to 
the indefinite Annis fere . . . conditam, and so form a strictly 
subordinate and grammatically minor phrase, he has no difficulty 
in making qui of quifuit . . . Naevius refer to Livius rather than 
to Ennius. Further, the clause quifuit . . . Naevius is distinctly 
Ciceronian in content ; we may well say that it is part of his 
effort to set right the literary chronology of Rome. See espe- 
cially Brutus 72 and Cato Maior 50, and Professor Hendrickson, 
A. J. P. XIX 279 ff., 28 5 ff. ( 2 9 5. 

Now in our De Officiis passage, if we keep all the words 
except tria, if we regard the quicquid enim clause as explaining 
cogitatione distinguunt or cogitatione alone, if we read the whole 
sentence from In quo verbo to iudicant as one entity, we shall 
have no trouble in making quod refer to the impossibility of 
distinguishing honestum and utile. 

Akin to our passage and to Tusc. 1. 3, in the matter immedi- 
ately under discussion, is De Officiis 2. 1 Sequitur ut haec 
officiorum genera persequar quae pertinent ad vitae cultum et ad 
earum rerum quibus utuntur homines facultatem, ad opes, ad 
copias, [in quo turn quaeri dixi quid utile, quid inutile, (turn ex 
utilibus quid utilius aut quid maxime utile)]. Here, indeed, the 
words turn . . . utile are not found in some of the best MSS, but 
I see no difficulty whatever in finding the antecedent of quo (of 
course in Sequitur . . . copias as a whole); to what else, pray, 
could quo refer ? what possible chance, to a Roman reader at 
least, could there be of ambiguity or unclearness ? 

Here we have, picked up quite at random, three passages in 
which, to find the antecedent of a relative pronoun, we must pass 
over a nearer in favor of a remoter noun. That this is not the 
best sort of writing none can or will deny ; but so long as there 
is no real chance of ambiguity why should this be regarded as 
absolute proof that a given passage is not genuine ? 

Charles Knapp. 
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